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‘VIEW OF LAMBETH PALACE, 


LamBetTH PALACE possesses peculiar claims to the 
notice of a Protestant people, from having been, for 
several hundred years, the residence of the archbishops 
of Canterbury, the primates of England; each of 
whom is in possession of this palace, from the day on 
which he is appointed archbishop of Canterbury 
until his death: for as this is the highest office in the 
English Church, the divine who is appointed to it re- 
tains it till death, as further promotion in the Church 
is impossible. We propose to give a brief account 
of the origin of this ancient building, and the histo- 
‘tical circumstances connected with it; as likewise a 
description of the principal objects which it contains, 
drawn from the histories of Ducarel, Deune, Herbert, 
Brayley, and others. 

The first archbishop of Canterbury was St. Austin, 
or Augustin. He was originally a monk in the con- 
vent of St. Andrew at Rome, and educated under St. 
Gregory, afterwards Pope Gregory the First, by whom 
he was sent into Britain, with forty other monks, 
about the year 596, to convert the English to christi- 
anity. The missionaries landed in the isle of Thanet, 
and having sent some French interpreters to King 
Ethelbert, with an account of their errand, the king 
gave them leave to convert so many of his subjects 
as they could, and assigned Canterbury as their place 
of residence, where they by degrees converted the king 
himself and many of his subjects. Augustin des- 


patched messengers to Rome, to inform the pope of | 
| lands belonging to their sees, by which part of Lam- 


his proceedings, and the pope sent back a pall, and 

Several books, vestments, utensils, and ornaments 

for churches ; and at the same time sent orders to St. 

Augustin as to what course he should pursue about 

8ppointing bishops, converting idol temples into Chris- 
Vou. XV. 





tian churches, in order not to shock the feelings of 
the natives, by pulling down their places of heathen 


worship, &c. A church and a residence were built 
by the king for Augustin at Canterbury; and it thus 
became the nucleus from which Christianity spread 
through England. 

Canterbury continued to be the residence of the 
archbishop for several centuries; every successive 
occupant of the see adding something to the com- 
pleteness of the cathedral, or of the archiepiscopal 
residence. It appears that the parish of Lambeth 
was a royal manor; for the Saxon kings had a resi- 
dence there, and Hardicanute died there in 1042, 
amid the festivities of a wedding dinner. Harold, the 
son of Earl Godwyn, likewise resided at Lambeth, on 
his resumption of the crown, after the death of 
Edward the Confessor. The manor was afterwards 
transferred to the bishopric of Rochester, and some 
part of its revenues appears to have been appropriated 
to the maintenance of the monks belonging to that 
see, Ata later period there was a dispute between 
the bishop and monks of Rochester, as to who were 
entitled to the revenues derived from the manor of 
Lambeth ; and by the arbitration of parties to whom 
the matter was referred, it was decided in favour of 
the monks. 

In the year 1189, in the reign of Richard the First, 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, and Gilbert de 
Glanville, bishop of Rochester, made an exchange of 


beth manor became the property of the archbishop ; 

and. eight years afterwards the whole manor became 

attached to the archiepiscopal see, and archbishop 

Hubert Walter took up his residence there. For the 
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long period of six hundred and forty years, therefore, 
Lambeth has been the residence of the archbishops 
of Canterbury. 

There are no means of knowing, at the present day, 
what sort of a palace then existed at Lambeth; though 
it appears to have been but little else than a good- 
sized mansion-house or manor-house. In 1262, the 
house and chapel having been much dilapidated, 
Archbishop Boniface obtained a bull from Pope Urban 
the Fourth, to allow him to devote one-fourth of the 
offerings made at the tomb of Thomas-a-Becket to 
the rebuilding or repairing of the Lambeth residence; 
and it is supposed that this was the first beginning of 
the present palace. From century to century repeated 
improvements and additions were made in the palace 
by the different archbishops, especially Peckham, Sud- 
bury, Bourchier, Parker, Winchelsey, Courtney, Mor- 
ton, Grindall, Reynolds, Arundel, Deane, Whitgift, 
Islip, Chichely, Warham, Bancroft, Langham, Staf- 
ford, Cranmer, Abbott, Wittlesey, Kemp, Pole, Laud, 
and those of more modern date. 

The oldest part of the palace seems to be the stone 
arches under the chapel, now turned inte vaults. 
By the year 1321 it appears as if some advance 
towards completeness had been made; for in the stew- 
ard’s account of the expences, mention is made of 
the following component parts of the palace :— 
The Great Chapel, My Lord's Chamber, Chamber near 
the Hall, Wardrobe near the Chapel, another Wardrobe, 
Kitchen, Bakehouse, Great Gate at the Entrance, Poultry- 
room, Whazf, Mill near the Postern. 

During Wat Tyler's insurrection, in 1381, a law- 
less mob attacked the palace, and ransacked and 
burned all that they could lay their hands on, in the 
shape of goods, books, registers, &c.; which caused 
the two succeeding archbishops not a little expense to 
repair the damage. 

Archbishop Chichely was one of the greatest bene- 
factors to the palace ; for we find mention, in regis- 
ters of expences for repairs, &c., of the following 
parts, in addition to those before given :—The Great 
Chamber, the Little Chamber, Study, Parlour, Great Hali 
and Porch, Steward’s Chamber, Steward of the House- 
hold’s Chamber, Auditor's Chamber, Registry, Register’s 
Chamber, Guard Chamber, Archbishop's Oratory, Great 
Oratory, Clerk of the Kitchen’s Apartment, Cook's Room, 
Chauntry, Ewry adjoining the Chapel, Storehouse, Pantry, 
Larder, Fountain or Aqueduct in the Kitchen, Great 
Cloister, Little Cloister, &c. He also built the Lollard’s 
Tower, of which we shall have more to say hereafter. 

During the wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, Lambeth palace suffered considerable in- 
jury, which caused Archbishop Morton to repair and 
rebuild a great part of it,’ particularly the great tower 
near the gateway, and the gateway itself about the 
year 1490. Archbishop Cranmer built the great par- 
lour, now called the Steward’s parlour. About the 
year 1570, Archbishop Parker greatly repaired and 
beautified it. He covered the Great Hall with shin- 
gles; he made a long bridge that reached to the 
Thames ; he restored a very beautiful summer-house 
in the garden, which had been built by Cranmer; he 
improved two aqueducts for the conveyance of water 
from the Thames to the garden to the domestic apart- 
ments. 

When Archbishop Laud held the see, the palace was 
injured by the civil commotions of the times. In his 
diary are the following entries :—*“ 1642. Aug. 19—A 
party of soldiers came to search for arms, and under 
that pretence broke open doors, and committed 
other outrages. Nov. 24, the soldiers broke open the 
chapel door, and offered violence to the organ. 1643, 
May 1, the chapel windows were defaced, and the 
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steps torn up. May 9, all the archbishop’s goods and 
books were seized on, and even his very diary taken, 
by force out of his pocket.” After the execution of 
Charles the First, Lambeth palace fell to the lot of 
Colonel Scot, one of the regicides, who, in order to 
turn the chapel into a hall or dancing-room, levelled 
the raised monument of Archbishop Parker. Dart 
says, “ Because the tomb of the venerable Archbishop 
Parker stared them in the face, and checked their 
mirth, it was broken to pieces, his bones dug up by 
Hardynge, to whose share this part of the palace fell; 
and opening the leaden coffin, and cutting away the 
cerecloths, of which there were many folds, the fiesh 
seemed very fresh. The corpse, thus stripped, was 
conveyed into the outhouse, and buried among the 
offal ; but upon the restoration of King Charles, that 
wretch Hardynge was forced to discover where it 
was: whereupon the archbishop had him honourably 
re-interred in the same chapel, near the steps of the 
altar.’ Colonel Scot also pulled down the large hall, 
to make money of the materials, and committed other 
ravages; so that at the restoration it was in many 
places in a very ruinous condition. 

Archbishops Juxon and Sheldon repaired these in- 
juries by degrees, the former expending 10,500/. in 
rebuilding the Great Hall. The celebrated Tillotson 
expended 8000/. in the short space of three years and 
a half, in rendering the palace more complete in its 
various departments, and Secker, the author of 
the well-known Lectwres, expended large sums in 
roofing, flooring, painting, and glazing almost every 
part of the edifice. Archbishop Cornwallis, who pos- 
sessed a good deal of elegant taste, added some con- 
venient and splendid apartments to those which 
before existed, and embanked and walled in the gar- 
den next the Thames. 

Such were the gradual steps by which Lambeth 
palace assumed the form and extent which we now 
find it to possess, and which are represented in our 
frontispiece. Before we proceed to describe the most 
remarkable objects presented within the building, we 
will speak of various circumstances connected with 
the occupancy of this palace by the archbishops of 
Canterbury. 

The archbishops had, long since, a ferry-boat at 
Lambeth, the profits of which they granted, by 
patent, to some of their officers. They received an- 
nually for many years, only twenty pence, but it was 
afterwards increased to ten pounds. Upon the 
finishing of Westminster bridge, in November 1750, 
the ferry-boat ceased by act of parliament, and an 
equivalent was given to the see of Canterbury for the 
same; and likewise to Mr Folkes, the surviving 
patentee, for his interest in the same. 

In the year 1800, a correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine furnishes an account of the origin of the 
visit of the barge, belonging to the Company of Sta- 
tioners, to Lambeth stairs. The account is as 
follows :— 


On the annual aquatic procession of Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don to Westminster, the barge of the Company of Stationers. 
which is usually the first in the show, proceeds to Lambeth 
Palace, where they receive a present of sixteen bottles of 
the archbishop’s prime wine. This custom originated at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. When Archbishop 
Tenison enjoyed the see, a near relation of his, who hap- 
pened to be master of the Stationers’ Company, thought it 
a compliment to call there in full state, and in his barge. 
When the archbishop was informed that the number of the 
company in the barge was thirty-two, he thought that a pint 
of wine for each would not be disagreeable, and ordered at 
the same time that a sufficient quantity of new bread and 
old cheese, with plenty of strong ale, should be given to the 
watermen and attendants; and, from that accidental cir- 
cumstance, it has grown into a settled custom. The com- 
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pany, in return, present to the archbishop a copy of the 
several almanacs which they have the peculiar privilege of 
publishing. 

Archbishop Parker, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, gained much’ good-will by the mild and Chris- 
tian-like manner in which he treated two Catholic 
bishops, who were placed, as prisoners, in his hands, 
He provided them and their servants with comfortable 
apartments, and diet fitted to their rank in society. 
Sometimes they dined at the archbishop’s own table, 
at the palace, and at other times were provided with 
fuel and candles, and all other necessaries, in their 
own apartments. The circumstance which renders 
this worthy of record is, that the archbishop had no 
allowance for this purpose, either from the queen, or 
from the prisoners themselves. 

The events which have occurred at Lambeth palace, 
from age to age, have been very faithfully handed 
down to us; and among them are several visits from 
the British sovereigns to the archbishops of Canter- 
bury at the palace. Catherine of Arragon, queen of 
Henry the Eighth, “was lodged for some days at 
the archbishop’s inne at Lambeth,” on her first arrival 
in England from Spain. Henry the Eighth visited 
Archbishop Warham at Lambeth; and Queen Mary 
is said to have completely furnished Lambeth palace, 
for the reception of Cardinal Pole, at her own ex- 
pense, and to have frequently honoured him with her 
company. On one of the visits of Queen Elizabeth 
to Archbishop Parker, after having been magnificently 
entertained, she is said to have thanked Mrs. Parker, 
the archbishop’s lady, in the following ‘uncourtly 
strain :—‘‘ And you, Madam I may not call you, and 
Mistress I am ashamed to call you, so as I know not 
what to call you; but nevertheless I thank you.” 

Lambeth palace was placed in some jeopardy 


during the disturbances which disgraced the metro- 


polis in 1780. A mob of five hundred persons came 
to the palace with drums and fifes, and colours flying. 
Finding the gates shut, after knocking several times 
without obtaining any answer, they shouted out that 
they would return in the evening, and paraded round 
the palace all that day. Upon this alarm it was 
thought necessary to apply to the secretary-at-war 
for a party of soldiers. Accordingly a party of the 
guards, amounting to one hundred, commanded by 
Colonel Deacon, arrived at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, when centinels were immediately placed upon 
the towers of the palace, and at every avenue. The 
mob for several days continued to surround the 
palace, notwithstanding the presence of the soldiers. 
In this alarming situation Archbishop Cornwallis, 
with his lady and family, were with great difficulty 
prevailed upon to quit the palace, to which they 
did not return till the disturbances had entirely 
ceased. 

From June the 6th to August the 11th troops were 
constantly in the palace, one corps being succeeded by 
another ; there being sometimes two and even three 
hundred soldiers in the palace at once. The two 
chaplains did the honours of the palace during this 
period, entertaining the officers in the best apartments, 
and the soldiers, with their wives and families in the 
Great Hall. All the troops attended divine service 
twice a day, while in the palace. On the 11th of 
August it was deemed safe to remove the troops. 

Three years afterwards a robbery was committed 
at the palace which made a great sensation. A clo- 
set containing the plate was bricked up during some 
repairs that were going on. These bricks were pulled 
down, and 3000/. worth of plate carried off. Some 
time afterwards some boatmen, late one evening, heard 
® hammering and tinkling, near the banks of the 
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river, in a timber-yard. This proved to be the thieves 
beating up the articles of plate, for the purpose of 
selling them. They had concealed the plate in a 
large drain, and used to come at night and fetch it, a 
piece at a time, as fast as they were able to sell it; 
for this occurred several months after the robbery, 
One of the robbers was caught and convicted, but 
the rest escaped to Holland. 

We have thus collected, from different sources, 
various particulars relating to Lambeth palace gene- 
rally, and we shall, in future numbers, conduct our 
readers through the most notable and interesting parts 
of the interior of the palace, which is connected with 
much that is remarkable in antiquities, in religion, in 
history, and in literature generally 





ON THE INTRODUCTION OF SADDLES 
AND STIRRUPS, 


From the moment when men began to appreciate the 
value of a horse as a beast of burden, it is natural to 
suppose that they turned their thoughts towards the 
best modes of attaching the burden to the animal; 
and as, perhaps, the most important of such burdens 
is man himself, the purposes to which the saddle 
and the stirrup are now applied must have soon 
attracted the attention of the rider. In this, as in 
most other cases, improvements and inventions have 
been gradual and far between. Pliny gives the honour 
of having introduced the use of saddles to one Pele- 
thronius, but who he was is not known. 

Among the Greeks and Romans saddles of various 
kiuds were known, but it was considered more manly 
to ride without their aid; and Xenophon reproaches 
the Persians because they placed more clothes on the 
backs of their horses than on their beds, and gave 
themselves more trouble to sit easily than to ride 
skilfully. It was stated by one writer that coverings 
were first allowed to the horses of the Roman cavalry 
by Nero. But it is supposed that this only alluded 
to the time when they were being reviewed: before 
Nero’s time, the men were obliged to produce their 
horses, at review, without any covering, to afford 
means of observing whether they were in good con- 
dition ; but Nero ordered them to be adorned with 
their trappings, in order to make a grander ap- 
pearance. 

But it is most probable tnat the coverings hitherto 
alluded to, came more under the name of cloths than 
of saddles. Beckman thinks that saddles, properly 
so called, were invented about the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; although for many ages prior to 
that time, the horse-cloths assumed more or less the 
form and purpose of saddles. That something rather 
ponderous was meant when the word saddle, or sel/a, 
was used, may be inferred from an order of the Em- 
peror Theodosius in 385, by which those who wished 
to ride post-horses were forbidden to use saddles 
that weighed more than sixty pounds; if a saddle 
heavier than this were found it was to be cut to 
pieces. In the fifth century saddles were decorated 
with such magnificence, that a prohibition was issued 
by the Emperor Leo the First, in which it was ordered 
that no one should ornament them with pearls or 
precious stones. In the following century, there was 
an order from the Emperor Mauritius, requiring that 
the saddles of the cavalry should have large coverings 
of fur. 

That something like saddles were in use among tne 
Greeks seems to be shown by a passage in Arrian, 
where he says that saddles were not in use among 
the Indians, and that they had no bridles made after 
the fashion of the Greeks and Celts; but, instead of 
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them, they governed and guided their horses with a 
thong, or strap, cut from the raw hide of a bull. 

Whether Beckman’s suggestion respecting the 
date of the introduction of saddles be correct or not, 
it is very certain that they were by no means common 
at that period. It is said, that when Richard the 
Second went to Ireland in 1399 to chastise Mac 
Mourrough for assuming the title of King of Ireland, 
Maz Mourrough descended from a_ neighbouring 
mountain mounted on a horse without a saddle. 

Stirrups, though so much used with saddles at the 
present day, are by no means inseparable from them 
either in origin or in construction. Their uses are 
two-fold,—to assist the rider in vaulting into the 
saddle, and (the more important of the two) to ease 
the legs of the rider. These rests for the feet give a 
firmness and stability to the position of the rider 
which he would not otherwise have. The length of 
the stirrup-leather, as it regulates the position of the 
legs, is by no means an unimportant matter. A 
writer on horsemanship, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
says,— . 

It was well observed by Don Quixote, in one of his lec- 
tures to Sancho, that the seat on a horse makes some people 
look like gentlemen and others like grooms. But a won- 
derful improvement has taken piace within the last half- 
century in the seat on horseback, of all descriptions of per- 
sons, and effected chiefly by the simple act of giving the 
rider a few more inches of stirrup-leather. No gentleman 
now, and very few servants, are to be seen with short 
stirrups, and consequently, with a bent knee, which, inde- 
pendent of its unsightliness, causes uneasiness to the horse 
as well as to his rider, whose knees being lifted above the 
skirts of the saddle, deprive him of the assistance of the 
clip, by the thighs and legs. The short stirrup-leather, 
however, was adopted with the idea of its giving relief to 
the horse, although a moment’s consideration would have 
proved the contrary. 


The introduction of stirrups was certainly much 
later than that of the richly-decorated saddles of 


which we have spoken. The ancient coins, which 
contain representations of men on horseback, rarely 
give any indications of the use of stirrups. Hippo- 
crates and Galen speak of a disease which was much 
prevalent among horsemen in their time, occasioned 
by the legs hanging down unsupported during long 
and fatiguing journeys. It is said that Germanicus, 
the father of Caligula, used to take exercise on horse- 
back every day after dinner, as a remedy for weak- 
ness in his ancles ; and the mode in which the ope- 
ration of this remedy was effected, was thus explained, 
—that by riding without stirrups or any other support 
for the legs, they were continually swinging backwards 
and forwards, and thus drove the blood in rapid cir- 
culation to the feet and ancles. 

The convenience of the rider, when on horseback, 
is, as we have said, only one of the uses which stir- 
rups are calculated to render; another being their 
assistance while mounting the horse. The customs 
prevalent among the Romans required, that young 
and expert riders should be able to vault on horse- 
back without any assistance. In order to habituate 
them to this exercise, there were wooden horses in the 
Campus Martius, on which practitioners were obliged 
to mount and dismount, both on the right and the 
left side, at first unarmed, and then with arms in 
their hands. Stones were erected in many places, 
such as highways, to which a rider could lead his 
horse, in order to mount with more facility. Such 
stones as these were very frequent in many of the 
German and Italian towns, two or three centuries ago, 
especially near the council-houses and town-halls, that 
they might be used by the towa-councillors, who at 
that time were not accustomed to the luxury of 
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coaches. Similar stones are not unfrequent in many 
parts of England likewise. 

It was however a point of dignity among the high 
and wealthy, to keep servants ready to assist them in 
mounting. Sometimes also portable chairs or stools 
were at hand, on which the rider might step. This 
was the first germ of the insulting practice, which 
was afterwards introduced, of making the vanquished 
a footstool for the victor. In this manner was the 
emperor Valerian treated by Sapor, king of Persia. 
Many similar instances are recorded in history, and 
in the ages of superstition and mental debasement, 
emphatically called the “ dark ages,” the clergy often 
carried their boundless pride to such an extent as,— 
not perhaps to make kings and princes their footstools, 
but to make them hold the stirrups of the horse 
which the cardinal or legate was about to mount. 

It is supposed, as far as the means now remain of 
determining it, that the earliest account of stirrups 
is in a book on the Art of War, by Mauritius, written 
about the sixth century. He says that « horseman 
must have at his saddle two iron scale, which are 
supposed to mean stirrups. In another part he says 
that the deputati, who were obliged to carry the 
wounded horsemen from the field, ought to have two 
stirrups on the left side of the horse, one at the fore- 
part and the other at the hind-part of the saddle-tree, 
that they might each take a disabled soldier on horse- 
back behind them. 

From the time that saddles and stirrups became a 
general part of an equestrian equipage, the changes 
and improvements in their form and construction 
have not been so numerous and important, as in many 
other parts of a traveller's conveniences. The saddle is 
chiefly employed to furnish a softer seat for the rider 
than the bare back of the horse would afford, and is, in 
fact, little more than a padded cushion: but Mr. 
Marsh has lately introduced the use of fine wire 
springs, instead of pads, which are said to prove very 
elastic and convenient. The springs are of the kind 
used for elastic braces, and other similar articles, and 
are extended in rows from the front to the back of 
the saddle, where they are fastened down to the inte- 
rior substance of the saddle. As the motion of the rider 
tends to press down these springs laterally, their elas- 
ticity resists the pressure, and gives a gentle undulatory 
movement, which is said by the inventor to be more 
agreeable to the rider than that afforded by the ordi- 
nary saddles, The latest improvement in the con- 
struction of saddles has been to form the seat of 
india-rubber, the inflation of which converts it into 
an air-cushion, which is described as being delight- 
fully pleasant to the rider, and easy to the horse. 





THE WORKS OF CREATION, 


I prarsep the earth, in beauty seen, 

With garlands gay of various green : 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 

Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 
And earth and ocean seemed to say, 

“Our beauties are but for to-day.” 
I praised the sun, whose chariot rolled 

On wheels of amber and of gold ; 
I praised the moon, whose softer eye 

Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky ; 
And moon and sun in-answer said, 

“Our days of ¢ight are numbered.” 
O God! O good béyond compare ! 

If thus th ge - 
If thus thy 

Of ruinedg 

i ust the mansion be 
peme dwell with: thee ! 
Bisnor Hesk&e 
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FROM CORREGIO’S PICTURE OF MAN, THE SLAVE OF LICENTIOUSNESS. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 


TWELVE years ago I had completed my six and twen- 
tieth year. I had lived from the period of leaving 
school to that time, pretty much in solitude. My 
companions were chiefly books, or at most, one or 
two living ones of my own book-loving and sober 
stamp. I rose early, went to bed betimes, and the 
faculties which God had given me, I have reason to 
think, did not rest in me unused. 
About that time I fell in with some companions of 
a different order. They were men of boisterous spirits, 
sitters-up at nights, disputants, drunken, yet seemed 
to have something noble about them. We dealt about 
the wit, or what passes for it, after midnight, jovially. 
Of the quality called fancy, I certainly possessed a 
larger share than my companions. Encouraged by 
their applause, I set up for a professed joker! I, who 
of all men least fitted for such an occupation, having, 
in addition to the greatest difficulty which I experi- 
enced at all times of finding words to express my 
meaning, a natural nervous impediment in my speech. 
Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like mine, 
‘pire to any character but that of a wit. When you 
sa tickling relish upon your tongue disposing you 
sort of conversation, especially if you find a 
eeternatural flow of ideas setting in upon you at the 
sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, avoid giving way 
to it, as you would fiy your greatest destruction. If 
you cannot crush the power of fancy, or that within 
you which you mistake for such, divert it, give it some 
other play. Write an essay, pen a character or des- 
cription,—but not as I do now, with tears trickling 
down your cheeks. * 





To be an object of compassion to friends, of derision 
to foes; to be suspected by strangers, stared at by 
fools; to be esteemed dull when you cannot be witty, 
to be applauded for witty when you know that you have 
been dull; to be called upon for the extemporaneous 
exercise of that faculty which no premeditation can 
give; to be spurred on to efforts which end in con- 
tempt; to be set on to provoke mirth, which procures 
the procurer hatred; to give pleasure and be paid 
with squinting malice; to swallow draughts of life- 
destroying wine which are to be distilled into airy 
breath, to tickle vain auditors; to mortgage miserable 
morrows for nights of madness; to waste whole seas 
of time upon those who pay it back in little incon- 
siderable drops of grudging applause,—are the wages 
of buffoonery and death. 

Time, which has a sure stroke at dissolving all con- 
nexions which have no solider fastening than this 
liquid cement, more kind to me than my own taste 
or penetration, at length opened my eyes to the sup- 
posed qualities of my first friends. No trace of 
them is left but in the vices which they introduced, 
and the habits they infixed. In them, my friends sur- 
vive still, and exercise ample retribution for any sup- 
posed infidelity that I may have been guilty of towards 
them. 

My next more immediate companions were, and 
are, persons of such intrinsic and felt worth, that, 
though accidentally their acquaintance has proved 
pernicious to me, I do not know that, if the thing 
were to do over again, I should have the courage to 
eschew the mischief at the price of forfeiting the 
benefit, I came to them reeking from the steams of 
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my late overheated notions of companionship; and 
the slightest fuel which they unconsciously afforded, 
was sufficient to feed my old fires into a propensity. 

They were no drinkers, but, one from professional 
habits, and another from a custom derived from his 
father, smoked tobacco. The devil could not have 
devised a more subtle trap to re-take a back-sliding 
penitent. The transition, from gulping down draughts 
of liquid fire to puffing out innocuous blasts of dry 
smoke, was so like cheating him. But he puts the 
trick upon us of two for one. That (comparatively) 
white devil of tobacco brought with him, in the end, 
seven worse than himself. 

It were impertinent to carry the reader through all 
the processes by which, from smoking at first with 
malt liquor, I took my degrees through their wines, 
through stronger wine and water, through small punch, 
to those juggling compositions, which, under the name 
of mixed liquors, slur a great deal of brandy or other 
poison, under less and less water continually, until 
they come next to none, and so to none at all. But 
it is hateful to disclose the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I should repel my readers, from a mere incapacity 
of believing me, were I to tell them what tobacco 
has been to me, the drudging service which I have 
paid, the slavery which I have bowed to it :—how, 
when I have resolved to quit it, a feeling as of in- 
gratitude has started up:—how it has put on personal 
claims, and made the demands of a friend upon me:— 
how the reading of it casually in a book,—as where 
Adams takes his whiff in the chimney-corner of some 
inn, in Joseph Andrews ; or Piscator, in the Complete 
Angler, breaks his fast upon a morning pipe in that 
delicate room, Piscatoribus Sacrum,—has, in a moment, 
broken down the resistance of weeks :—how a pipe 
was ever in my midnight path before me, till the 
vision forced me to realize it:—how, then, its ascend- 
_ ing vapours curled, its fragrance lulled, and the thou- 

sand delicious ministerings conversant about it, em- 
ploying every faculty, extracted the sense of pain :— 
how, from illuminating, it came to darken; from a quick 
solace, it turned to a negative relief: thence to a rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction: thence toa positive misery: 
—how, even now, when the whole secret stands con- 
fessed in all its dreadful truth before me, I feel my- 
self linked to it beyond the power of revocation. Bone 
of my bone— . 

Persons not accustomed to examine the motives of 
their actions, to reckon up the countless nails that rivet 
the chains of habit, or, perhaps, being bound by none 
so obdurate as those I have confessed to, may recoil 
from this as from an overcharged picture. But what 
short of such a bondage is it, which, in spite of pro- 
testing friends, a weeping wife, and a reprobating 
world, chains down many a poor fellow, of no ori- 
ginal indisposition to goodness, to his pipe and his 
pot? 

I have seen a print, after Correggio, in which three 
female figures are ministering to a man, whe sits fast 
bound at the foot of a tree. Sensuality is soothing 
him, Evil-habit is nailing him to a branch, and Re- 
pugnance, at the same instant of time, is applying a 
snake to his side. In his face is feeble delight, the 
recollection of past, rather than perception of present 
pleasures ; languid enjoyment of evil, with utter imbe- 
cility to good; a sybaritic effeminacy ; a submission to 
bondage; the springs of the will gone down like a 
broken clock; the sin and the suffering co-instanta- 
neous, or the latter forerunning the former; remorse 
preceding action—all this represented in one point 
of time.—When I saw this, I admired the wonder- 
ful skill of the painter. But, when I went away, I 
wept, because I thought of mv own condition 
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Of that there is no hope that it should ever change, 
The waters have gone over me. But out of the black 
depths, could I be heard, I would cry out to all those 
who have but set a foot in the perilous flood. Could 
the youth, to whom the flavour of his first wine is 
delicious as the opening scenes of life, on the entering 
upon some newly discovered paradise, look into my 
desolation, and be made to understand what a dreary 
thing it is, when a man shall feel himself going down 
a precipice with open eyes, and a passive will,—to 
see his destruction, and have no power to stop it, and 
yet to feel it all the way emanating from himself; to 


perceive all goodness emptied out of him, and yet not - 


to be able to forget a time when it was otherwise ; to 
bear about the piteous spectacle of his own self-ruins; 
—could he see my fevered eye, feverish with last 
night's drinking, and feverishly looking for this night's 
repetition of the folly ; could he feel the body of the 
death out of which I cry hourly with feebler and 
feebler outcry to be delivered,—it were enough to 
make him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth, 
in all the pride of its mantling temptation, to make 
him clasp his teeth, 
And not undo ’em, 
To suffer WET DAMNATION to run thro’ e’m. 

Yea, but (methinks I hear somebody object) if so- 
briety be that fine thing you would have me to under- 
stand, if the comforts of a cool brain are to be pre- 
ferred to that state of heated excitement which you 
describe and deplore, what hinders in your own in- 
stance that you do not return to those habits from 
which you would induce others never to swerve? If 
the blessing be worth preserving, is it not worth re- 
covering ? 

Recovering !—Oh! if a wish could transport me back 
to those days of youth, when a draught from the next 
clear spring could slake any heats which Summer 
suns and youthful exercise had power to stir up in 
the blood; how gladly would I return to thee, pure 
element, the drink of children, and of child-like holy 
hermits. In my dreams I can sometimes fancy thy 
cool refreshment purling over my burning tongue, 
But my waking stomach rejects it. That which re- 
freshes innocence only makes me sick and faint. 

But is there no middle-way betwixt total abstinence 
and the excess which kills you?—For your sake, 
reader, and that you may never attain to my experi- 
ence, with pain I must utter the dreadful truth, that 
there is none, none that I can find. In my stage of 
habit, (I speak not of habits less confirmed—for 
some of them, I believe, the advice to be most pru- 
dential,) in the stage which I have reached, to stop 
short of that measure which is sufficient to draw on 
torpor and sleep, the benumbing apoplectic sleep of 
the drunkard is to have taken none at all. The pain 
of the self-denial is all one. And what that is I had 
rather the reader should believe on my credit, than 
know from his own trial. He will come to know it, 
whenever he shall arrive in that state, in which, para- 
doxical' as it may appear, reason shall only visit him 
through intoxication: for it is a fearful truth, that the 
intellectual faculties, by repeated acts of intemper- 
ance, may be driven from their orderly sphere of ac- 
tion, their clear day-light ministeries, until they shall 
be brought at last to depend, for the faint manifesta- 
tion of their departing energies, upon the returning 
periods of the fatal madness to which they owe their 
devastation. The drinking-man is never less himself 
than during his sober intervals, Evil is so far his good. 

Behold me then, in the robust period of life, re- 
duced to imbecility and decay. Hear me count my 
gains, and the profits which I have derived from the 
maidnight cup. 
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Twelve years ago, I was possessed of a healthy 
frame of mind and body. I was never strong, but I 
think my constitution was as happily exempt from 
the tendency to any malady as it was possible to be. 
I scarce knew what it was to ail anything. Now, ex- 
cept when I am losing myself in a sea of drink, I am 
never free from those uneasy sensations in head and 
stomach, which are so much worse to bear than any 
definite pains or aches, 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the 
morning, Summer and Winter. I awoke refreshed, 
and seldom without some merry thoughts in my head, 
or some piece of a song to welcome the new-born 
day. Now, the first feeling which besets me, after 
stretching out the hours of recumbence to their last 
possible extent, is a forecast of the wearisome day that 
lies before me, with a secret wish that I could have 
lain on still, or never awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the confu- 
sion, the trouble, and obscure perplexity of an ill 
dream. In the day-time I stumble upon dark moun- 
tains. 

Business, which, though never particularly adapted 
to my nature, yet as something of necessity to be gone 
through, and therefore best undertaken with cheerful- 
ness, I used to enter upon with some degree of ala- 
crity, now wearies, affrights, perplexes me. I fancy 
all sorts of discouragements, and am ready to give up 
an occupation which gives me bread, from a harassing 
conceit of incapacity. The slightest commission given 
me by a friend, or any small duty which I have to 
perform for myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, 
&c., haunts me as a labour impossible to be gone 
through. So much the springs of action are broken ! 

The same cowardice attends me in all my inter- 
course with mankind. I dare not promise that a 
friend’s honour, or his cause, would be safe in my 
keeping, if I were put to the expence of any manly 
resolution in defending it. So much the springs of 
moral action are deadened within me ! 

My favourite occupations in times past now cease 
to entertain. I can do nothing readily. Application, 
for ever so short a time, kills me. This poor abstract 
of my condition was penned at long intervals, with 
scarcely any attempt at connexion of thought, which 
is now difficult to me. 

The noble passages which formerly delighted me 
in history or poetic fiction, now only draw a few weak 
tears, allied to dotage. My broken and dispirited 
nature seems to sink before anything great and ad- 
mirable. 

I perpetually catch myself in tears, for any cause, 
ornone, It is inexpressible how much this infirmity 
adds to a sense of shame, and a general feeling of 
deterioration. 

These are some of the instances, concerning which, 
Ican say with truth, that it was not always so with me. 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any further, 
or is this disclosure sufficient? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no vanity 
to consult by these confessions. I know not whether 
Ishall be laughed at, or heard seriously. Such as 
they are, I commend them to the reader’s attention, 
if he find his own case any way touched. I have 
told him what. I am come to. Let him stop in time. 

Cuarues LAMB. 


Tue education of the human mind commences in the cradle; 
and the impressions received there frequently exert their 
influence through the whole of life. Principles which take 
the deepest root, are those implanted during the seasons 
of infancy, childhood, and youth. The young pupil takes 
early lessons from everything around him; his character 
and habits are forming before he has any consciousness of 
is reasoning powers.—CoGan. 
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THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 

In the history of nations, there are many instances 
which occur to the reader, of a fervour or enthusiasm 
which makes some particular mode of life highly 
in favour among daring and fearless spirits. Such 
was the case with the Buccaneers, a class of men, who, 
sprung up through manifest injustice, gained thereby 
the sympathy of kindred spirits, and afterwards 
obtained great power and influence. 

The Spaniards,-after they had discovered the West 
Indies, displayed great jealousy against the natives ot 
any other nation who wished to visit the islands,— 
from a desire of preserving all the good things to 
themselves: indeed a bull of Pope Alexander the 
Sixth acknowledged Spain as the sole mistress of the 
New World. Every foreigner found on any of the 
islands, therefore, was treated as a robber or smuggler, 
pursued like a wild beast, and murdered in cold blood. 
It is not wonderful that a spirit of self-defence sprang 
up against this tyranny, or that foreigners should 
combine for mutual assistance. In 1517 an English 
ship appeared off St. Domingo, and requested liberty 
to trade: the answer was a shower of shot, which 
sent her away; and the Spanish Government repri- 
manded the Governor for not having seized the ship 
and murdered the crew. 

But the New World was looked upon as a mine of 
wealth, and English and French adventurers resolved 
to brave Spanish rigour, and try their fortunes. 
Thomas Tyson went out in 1526 as factor to some 
English merchants, at the West India Isiands. 
Similar factors, agents, private adventurers, &c., went 
out similarly from France and Portugal; and from 
the circumstances of the case, Spaniards were consi- 
dered as the common enemy of all, so they joined 
one another without respect to nation. The Spaniards 
appointed guards along the coasts, with orders to 
massacre all interlopers. 

Thus originated a perpetual system of war between 
the Speniards guarding the islands and the adventur- 
ers. Sometimes the latter would make a descent upon 
some weak town, and pillage it, in revenge for the 
hostility of the Spaniards. They learned to cure and 
preserve the flesh of cattle in a peculiar way, prac- 
tised by the Caribbee Indians, who called the flesh in 
this state Boucan ; from whence was formed a French 
verb boucaner, which became afterwards applied to 
the adventurers who practised this art, and the 
English transformed it into Buccaneer. 

The Buccaneers employed themselves in trading 
with the natives, in fighting against the Spaniards, in 
hunting wild cattle, of which they made their doucan, 
and in cutting logwoed in the bay of Campeachy. The 
constant aim of their opponents was to burn their log- 
huts, to hunt them from place to place, and to 
murder them wherever they could meet with them. 
These atrocities had the effect of drawing still closer, 
the ties of amity among the Buccaneers, and every- 
thing Spanish was looked on as lawful prey. When 
any of them returned to Europe, their accounts 
raised universal indignation; and many adventurers 
were so excited as to go out without actual necessity, 
but purely from a spirit of daring, and join the 
Buccaneers. Others went out with commercial views, 
determined to trade in spite of the Spaniards. 

When England and France were at war with Spain, 
they gave commissions to the Buccaneers of their re- 
spective nations in the West Indies, thereby legalizing, 
in a certain degree, their mode of existence. In 1625 
France and England took the island of St. Christo- 
pher, which then became the head-quarters of the 
Buccaneers, and as theré was a laxity of principle 
among most of the early governors sent out to the 
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West Indies, they shared the spoils of the Buccaneers 
on occasions when the law of nations would not 
justify it. Tortuga afterwards became another head- 
quarters of the Buccaneers. 

In 1638 the Spaniards retook Tortuga, and killed 
all the adventurers who were then on the island; 
but the rest came to their aid, and again expelled 
the Spaniards, and then formed a sort of social 
system, by which they governed themselves in their 
domestic arrangements. Locks, belts, or other fast- 
enings were proscribed as being inconsistent with 
the good feeling among them, Meat and other neces- 
saries were in common among the whole of them, and 
were not considered as private property. . Other pos- 
sessions were treated in a similar manner. - Every 
Buccaneer had a partner or companion, with whom 
he shared everything that was deemed private pro- 
perty, and when one of them died the other suc- 
ceeded to his property. A very little reflection is suffi- 
cient to show that this was not a social arrangement 
calculated to endure any length of time; but it 
accorded with the singular bond by which these men 
were connected.: 

Many remarkable men joined the Buccaneers at 
different times ; but the most so was Henry Morgan, 
a native of Wales. He attacked and took numerous 
forts and islands in the West Indies, which were 
strongly fortified, and displayed great abilities. But 
it is hardly to, be expected that a man who volunta- 
rily takes up such a life, will, show the great and 
humane points of a conqueror’s course. He tortured 
his prisoners, to make them confess where their trea- 
sures were hid, andshowed numerous other examples 
of cruelty. It was, however, a proof of the most 
intrepid courage, that he actually crossed the Isthmus 
of Darien from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and 
opened a new field to the exploits of the Buccaneers 
among the islands of the latter. To accomplish this 
feat, he fitted up thirty-seven vessels, manned by 
French and English, to. the amount of 2000 men. 
He took the island of St. Catalina, and left a garrison 
there. He then landed on the isthmus, and took the 
castle of San Lorenzo, where he put nearly all the 
Spaniards to death. Having left part of his men to 
guard the castle, and others to mind the ships, he 
proceeded with the rest in a land journey across the 
isthmus, and in ten days, reached the rich city of 
Panama, after suffering dreadfully in a march through 
a country known only to Indians. At Panama he 
encountered a Spanish force of two thousand foot, 
and four hundred horse, which after a severe conflict 
he vanquished, and captured the town. After treating 
the inhabitants with great barbarity, he returned to 
his ships, loaded with great booty. He broke the 
“honour’’ of a Buccaneer, took most of the spoil to 
himself, and decamped to Jamaica, and ultimately 
rose to high honours under Charles the Second. 

Morgan's example of reaching the Pacific by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama incited others to the same 
feat ; for, in 1680, three hundred Buccaneers un- 
dertook the same exploit, and, with some variation in 
the track pursued, succeeded in it. Among them 
were Lionel Wafer, Basil Ringgrove, William Dam- 
pier, and Barty Sharp, all of whom, individually, in 
after years published accounts of their expedition. 
On their way they formed an alliance with the Darien 
Indians, and then proceeded to attack, seize, and 
plunder whatever came under the denomination of 
Spanish, whether ships, forts, castles, or anything 
else. They gained a great deal of booty, and made 
some additions to the amount of knowledge then 


existing of the geography of the western coast of 
America 
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Another exploratory expedition set out under Dam- 
pier and Wafer, and, stretching along the whole 
coast of South America, doubled Cape Horn, and 
cruised along the coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
attacking the Spaniards whenever opportunity for so 
doing occurred. From the shores of Mexico they 
steered across the Pacific Ocean to the shores of 
China, Malacca, and India; after which Dampier 
landed at Bencoolen, and found his way back to 
England, where he published a very interesting nar- 
rative of his voyage. This made him favourably 
known as a navigator, and he was employed by the 
government on a voyage of discovery to the South 
seas. He explored parts of New Holland, of New 
Guinea, of New Britain, and other places, and greatly 
increased our knowledge of those recently-discovered 
islands. Dampier ranks highly as a navigator; and 
when he became a regular officer in the service of his 
country, he found it necessary to wipe off the odium 
which attached to his first voyage as a Buccaneer. 

In 1670 a treaty was concluded between England 
and Spain, one of the provisions of which was the 
suppression of Buccaneering: but those daring men 
paid no attention’ to the treaty; they were unac- 
customed to obey the regular laws of nations, and 
they continued their hostility to the Spaniards. 

But the end of the Buccaneers was approaching,— 
an end brought on by that strongest of all enemies in 
such cases,—a division of interests. So long as they 
were bound by one common tie of interest, they were 
very powerful ; but when their interests once clashed, 
that very power contributed to hasten their over- 
throw. When war was declared between England 
and France in 1688, each nation armed and commis- 
sioned the Buccaneers of their own country, so that 
Buccaneer now fought against Buccaneer ; and they 
now exercised towards one another the same kinds of 
cruelties which they, as a body, had experienced and 
retaliated with respect to the Spaniards. The con- 
sequence,—the natural consequence,—was, that the 
bond which had united them was never again tied, 
and their Buccaneering exploits were nearly ended. 
When peace was proclaimed between the two coun- 
tries at home, the Buccaneers were relieved from their 
military or naval duties, but only a few of them 
returned to their predatory mode of life. Some 
turned planters, others negro-drivers, while others 
retained their ships and cruized in various parts of 
the world. But there were some bad spirits among 
them, who, too much attached to old habits to be 
willing to give them up, became desperate pirates, 
pillaging and capturing vessels of all nations without 
distinction, and thereby rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to every civilized state. The navies of Europe 
were, therefore, on the alert to exterminate them as 
rapidly as possible, and by degrees these desperate 
ruffians were reduced to a small number, and finally 
exterminated. - 

Thus ended the exploits of the “ bold Buccaneers,’ 
which lasted nearly two hundred years. 





Trutu will be uppermost, some time or other, like cork, 
though kept down in water.——-Sir Wiii1am TEMPLE. 


REASON requires culture to expand it. It resembles the 
fire conceaied in the flint, which only shows itself when 
struck with the steel——GxrpiL. 
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